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THE MATTER WITH THE POETS 

BY ROBERT HAVEN SCHATJFFLER 



"Nothing proVaBty is more dangerous for the human race than science 
without poetry, civilization wthout culture." — Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. 

" A poet in history is divine, but a poet in the next room is a joke." — 
Max Eastman, Enjoyment of Poetry. 

Why has the present renaissance of the poetry-lover not 
yet brought with it a renaissance of the American poet? Al- 
most every reason but the true one has been given. The true 
reason is that our poets are tired. They grew tired a couple 
of generations ago ; and we have kept them in this condition 
ever since. With the rise of the modern metropolis, back 
in the seventies, city life began abruptly to be speeded up. At 
that time the poet — like almost every one else in the city — 
was unable to readjust his body at once to the new pace. He 
was like a six-day bicycle racer who should be lapped in a 
sudden and continued sprint. The sprint is still going on. 
Never again has the poet felt the exuberance with which he 
began. And never has he caught up to the leaders. The 
reason why the poet is tired is that he lives in the over-paced 
city. The reason why he lives in the city is that he is chained 
to it by the nature of his hack-work. And the reason for the 
hack-work is that the poet is the only one of all the various 
artists whose art almost never offers him a living. He alone 
is always obliged to earn in other ways the luxury of per- 
forming his appointed task in the world. 

The poet is tired. Great art, however, is not the product 
of exhaustion, but of exuberance. It will have none of the 
skimmed milk of mere existence. Nothing less than the 
thick, pure cream of abounding vitality will do. In short, 
great art demands fullness of life. The exhausted artist has 
but three courses open to him: either to stimulate himself 
into a counterfeit, and suicidally brief, exuberance; or to 
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relapse into mediocrity ; or to gain a healthy fullness of life. 
Somewhat more insistently than the other arts, poetry de- 
mands of its servant this hrimming over of vitality. For the 
making of poetry combines, with quite as intense an emo- 
tional demand as music, painting, architecture, or sculpture, 
a more intense and persistent intellectual demand. Thus in 
the present era of overstrain the poet's art has been swift 
to succumb and slow to recuperate. 

The poet who is obliged to live in the city has not yet been 
able to readjust his body to the pace of modern urban life, 
so that he may live among its never-ending conscious and un- 
conscious stimulations, and still keep on hand a triumphant 
reserve of vitality to pour into his poems. Under these new 
and strenuous conditions very little real poetry has been writ- 
ten in our cities. American poets, despite their genuine love 
of town and their struggles to produce worthy lines amid its 
turmoil, have almost invariably done the best of their actu- 
ally creative work during the precious moments that could 
be snatched in wood and meadow, by weedy marsh or rocky 
headland. To his friends it was touching to see with what 
wistfulness Richard Watson Gilder used to seek his farm at 
Tyringham for a day or two of poetry after a fortnight of 
wearing office-life. Even Walt Whitman — poet of cities that 
he was — had to retire " precipitate " from his beloved 
Manahatta in order fitly to celebrate her perfections. In fact, 
Mr. Stedman was perhaps the only one of our more impor- 
tant singers at the close of the century who could do his best 
work in defiance of Emerson's injunction to the poet: 
" Thou shalt lie close hid with nature, and canst not be 
afforded to the Capitol or the Exchange." 

One reason for the rapidly growing preponderance of 
women — and especially of unmarried women — among our 
poetic leaders, is undoubtedly to be found in the fact that 
women, more often than men, command the means of living 
for a generous portion of the year that vital, unstrenuous, 
contemplative country existence demanded by poetry as an 
antecedent condition of its creation. Most of our promising 
poets of both sexes, however, have of late had little enough 
to do with the country. And the result is that the supreme 
songs of the twentieth century have remained unsung, to eat 
out the hearts of their potential singers. For fate has 
thrown most of our poets quite on their own resources, so 
that they have been obliged to live in the large cities, sup- 
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porting life within the various kinds of hack-harness into 
which the uncommercially shaped withers of Pegasus can 
be forced. I mean such harness as journalism, editing, com- 
piling, reading for publishers, hack-article writing, and so 
on. Fate has also seen to it that the poet's make-up is 
seldom conspicuous by reason of a bull-neck, pugilistic 
limbs, and the nervous equipoise of a dray-horse. What he 
may lack in strength, however, he is apt to make up in hectic 
ambition. Thus it often happens that when the city does not 
consume quite all of his available energy, the poet, with his 
inadequate physique, chafes against the hack-work and 
yields to the call of the luring creative ideas that constantly 
beset him. Then, after yielding, he chafes again, and more 
bitterly, at his faint, imperfect expression of these dreams, 
recognizing in despair that he has been creating a mere 
crude by-product of the strenuous life about him. So he 
burns the torch of life at both ends, and the superhuman 
speed of modern existence eats it through in the middle. 
Then suddenly the light fails altogether. 

Those poets alone who have unusual physical endurance 
are able to do even a small amount of steady, fine-grained 
work in the city. The rest are as effectually debarred from 
it as factory children are debarred from learning the violin 
well at the fag-end of their days of toil. In her autobiogra- 
phy Miss Jane Addams speaks some luminous words about 
the state of society which forces finely organized artistic tal- 
ent into the exhausting struggle for mere existence. She re- 
fers to it as " one of the haunting problems of life; why do 
we permit the waste of this most precious human faculty, 
this consummate possession of all civilization? When we fail 
to provide the vessel in which it may be treasured, it runs 
out upon the ground and is irretrievably lost." A popular 
fallacy declares that the light of genius " will out." This is 
true ; but only in a sadder sense than the stupidly proverbial 
one. The light of genius is all too easily snuffed out and 
trampled out. 

We have heard not a little about the conservation of land, 
ore, wood, and water. The question what to do about our 
poetry concerns itself with an elder sort of conservation; 
one about which we heard much even as youngsters in col- 
lege. This is the conservation of energy. Our poetry will 
never flourish until either the bodies of our city-prisoned 
poets manage to overtake the speeding-up process and re- 
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adjust themselves to it — or until we allow them an oppor- 
tunity to return for an appreciable part of every year — 

Where Art and Nature sing and smile 

together. It is true that the masters of the other arts have 
not fared any too well at our hands ; but they do not need 
help quite as badly as the poets need it'. What with com- 
missions and sales, scholarships, fellowships, and substan- 
tial prizes, the painters, sculptors, and architects, and 
even the musicians, have, broadly speaking, been able to 
learn and practise their art in that peace and security which 
is well-nigh essential to all artistic apprenticeship and pro- 
ductive mastery. They have usually been able to spend more 
time in the country than the poet. And even when bound as 
fast as he to the city, they have not been forced to choose 
between burning the candle at both ends or abandoning their 
art. 

But, for some recondite reason — perhaps because this 
other art cannot be taught at all — it has always been an ac- 
cepted American conviction that poetry is a thing which may 
be thrown off at any time as a side-issue by highly organized 
persons, most of whose time and strength and faculties are 
engaged in a vigorous and engrossing hand-to-hand bout 
with the wolf on the threshold — a most practical, philistine 
wolf, moreover, which never heard of rhyme or rhythm, and 
whose whole acquaintance with prosody is confined to a cer- 
tain greedy familiarity with frayed masculine and feminine 
endings. As a result of this common conviction our poets 
have almost invariably been obliged to make their art a sub- 
sidiary and haphazard affair, like the rearing of children by 
a mother who is forced to go out and scrub from early morn- 
ing till late at night and has to leave little Johnnie tied in 
his high chair to be fed by an elder sister on crusts dabbled 
in the pot of cold coffee. No wonder that so much of our 
verse " jest growed," like Topsy. And the resulting state of 
things has but served to reinforce our belief that to make the 
race of poets spend their days in correcting encyclopaedia 
proof or running, note-book in hand, to fires — inheres in the 
eternal fitness of things. 

Perhaps we have never yet realized that this attitude of 
ours would turn poetic success into a question of the sur- 
vival of that paradox, the commercially shrewd poet, or of 
the poet who by some happy accident of birth or marriage 
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has inherited an income, or of that prodigy of versatility 
who, in our present state of civilization, besides being men- 
tally and spiritually fit for the poet's calling, is also physi- 
cally fit to bear the strain of doing two men 's work. Perhaps 
we had better say, three men's — for simply doing the full 
work of a poet is about as nerve-consuming an occupation 
as any two ordinary men could support healthily in common 
— and the third would have to run to fires for the first two. 

It is natural to the character of the American business 
man to declare that the professional poet has no reason for 
existence qua poet unless he can make his art support him. 
But let the business man bear in mind that, if plays were ex- 
cluded, it would take not even a five-foot shelf to contain all 
the first-rate poetry which was ever written by poets in a 
state of poetic self-support. 

Those who insist upon judging the art of poetry on the 
hard, American " cash basis " ought for the sake of con- 
sistency to apply the same criterion as well to colleges, 
symphony orchestras, institutions for scientific research, 
missions, settlements, libraries, and all other unlucrative 
educational institutions. With inexorable logic they should 
insist that people really do not need or desire knowledge 
or any sort of uplift, because they are not prepared 
to pay 'down its full cost. It is precisely this sort 
of logic which would treat the Son of Man, if He 
should appear among us, to a bench in Bryant Park and 
a place in the bread-line, and send the traffic squad to 
ride down his socialistic meetings in Union Square. No! 
poetry and most other forms of higher education have al- 
ways had to be subsidized — and probably always will. When 
wisely subsidized, however, poetry is very likely to repay 
its support in princely fashion. In fact, I know of no other 
investment to-day that would bring us in so many thousand 
per cent, of return as a small fresh-air fund for poets. 

We Americans are rather apt to complain of the compara- 
tively poor, unoriginal showing which our poets have as 
yet made among those of other nations. We are quietly dis- 
gusted that only two of all our bards have ever made their 
work forcibly felt in Europe, and that neither Poe nor Whit- 
man have ever profoundly influenced the great masses of 
their own people. Despite our splendid inheritance, our 
richly mingled bloods, our incomparably stimulating New 
World atmosphere, why has our poetry made such a meager 
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showing among the nations? The chief reason is obvious. 
We have been unwilling to let our poets live while they 
worked for us. True, we have the reputation of being an 
open-handed, even an extravagantly generous folk. But 
thriftiness in small matters often goes with an extravagant 
disposition, much as manifestations of piety often accom- 
pany depravity like flying buttresses consciously placed out- 
side the edifice. We have spent millions on bronze and 
marble book-palaces which shall house the works of the 
poets, and billions on universities which shall teach these 
works. But as for making it possible for our few real poets 
completely to fulfil their priceless functions — we have satis- 
fied ourselves by decreeing: " Let there be a sound cash 
basis." 

What have we done with our poets? In the old days we 
set Longfellow and Lowell at one of the most exhausting of 
professions — teaching. We made Emerson do one-night 
lecture-stands all winter long in the West. We made Bryant 
ruin a gift as elemental as Wordsworth's in journalism; 
Holmes visit patients at all hours of the day and night; 
Poe take to newspaper oflices and drink. We made Whit- 
man drive nails, set type, and drudge in the Indian Bureau 
in Washington, from which he was dismissed for writing 
the most original and the most poetic of American books. 
Later he was rescued from want only by the humiliation of a 
public European subscription. Lanier we allowed to waste 
away in a dingy lawyer's ofiice, then kill himself so fast by 
teaching and writing railway advertisements and playing 
the flute is an orchestra that he was forced to defer com- 
posing " Sunrise " until too weak with fever to carry his 
hand to his lips. And this was eleven years after that brave 
spirit's single cry of reproach, in " June Dreams in Janu- 
ary ": 

Why can we poets dream us beauty, so, 
But cannot dream us bread? 

With Lanier the physical exhaustion incident to the mod- 
ern speeding-up process began to be more apparent. Ed- 
ward Rowland Sill we did away with in his early prime 
through journalism and teaching. We curbed and pinched 
the generous art of Richard Watson Gilder by piling upon 
him several men's editorial work. We created a poetic 
resemblance between Arthur Upson and the hero of The 
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Divine Fire by employing him in a bookstore. We drove 
William Vaughn Moody to teaching in Chicago, and later 
to setting the hand that gave us ' ' An Ode in Time of Hesi- 
tation " to the building of popular melodrama. These are 
only a tithe of the things that we have done to the hardiest 
of our poets. 

It is not pleasant to dwell on the fate of those less sturdy 
ones who have remained mute, inglorious Miltons for lack 
of a little practical appreciation and a small part of a small 
fresh-air fund. 

More than almost any other civilized nation we have 
earned Allen Upward 's reproach: 1 

There are two kinds of human outcasts. Man, in his march upward 
out of the deep into the light, throws out a vanguard and a rear-guard, 
and both are out of step with the main body. Humanity condemns equally 
those who are too good for it and those who are too bad. On its Procrustean 
bed the stunted members of the race are racked; the giants are cut down. 
It puts to death with the same ruthless equality the prophet and the atavist. 
The poet and the drunkard starve side by side. . . . Literature is the chief 
ornament of humanity; and perhaps humanity never shows itself uglier 
than when it stands with the pearl shining on its forehead and the pearl- 
maker crushed beneath its heel. . . . England will always have fifteen thou- 
sand a year for some respectable clergyman; she will never have it for 
Shelley. 

Yes, but how incomparably better England has treated 
her poets than America has treated hers! What con- 
venient little plums, as De Quincey somewhat wistfully re- 
marked, were always being found for Wordsworth just at 
the psychological moment; and they were not withheld, 
moreover, until he was full of years and honors. Indeed, 
we owe this poet to the philanthropist of whom Wordsworth 
says in " The Prelude ": 

He deemed that my pursuits and labors lay 
Apart from all that leads to wealth, or even 
A necessary maintenance insures, 
Without some hazard to the finer sense. 

How tenderly the frail bodies of Coleridge and of Francis 
Thompson were cared for by their appreciators. How po- 
tently the Civil List and the laureateship have helped a long, 
if most uneven, line of England's singers. Over against 
our solitary aging Aldrich, how many great English poets 
like Byron, Keats, the Brownings, Swinburne, and Tennyson 
have found themselves with small but independent incomes, 

*In The New Word. 
vol. cc. — no. 707 39 
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free to give their whole unembarrassed souls and all that 
in them was to their art. And all this since the close of the 
age of patronage! 

Why have we never had a Wordsworth or a Browning? 
For one thing, because this nation of philanthropists has 
been too thoughtless to found the small fellowship in crea- 
tive poetry which might have freed a Wordsworth of ours 
from communion with a cash-book to wander chanting his 
new-born lines among the dreamy Adirondack lakes or the 
frowning Sierras ; or that might have sought out our Brown- 
ing in his grocery-store and built him a modest retreat 
among the Thousand Islands. If not too thoughtless to act 
thus, we have been too timid. We have been too much afraid 
of encouraging weaklings by mistake. We have been, in 
fact, more afraid of encouraging a single mediocre poet than 
of neglecting a score of Shelleys. But we should remember 
that no harm is done, even if the weak are encouraged with 
the strong. Time soon blows away every trace of the weak. 
And it were better to help hundreds of them than to risk 
the loss of one new Shelley. 

So far as I know, Thomas Bailey Aldrich is the only prom- 
inent figure among the poets of our elder generations who 
was given the means of devoting himself entirely to his art, 
And even his fortune was left him too late. 1 am quite 
aware that he wrote, after coming into his inheritance : 

A man should live in a garret aloof, 
And have few friends, and go poorly clad, 

With an old hat stopping the chink in the roof, 
To keep the goddess constant and glad. 

But a friend of Mr. Aldrich 's, one of his poetic peers, as- 
sures me that it was not the poet's freedom from financial 
cares at all, but premature age, instead, that made his god- 
dess of poesy fickle after the advent of the pitifully belated 
fortune. Mr. Stedman spoke a far truer word on this sub- 
ject. " Poets," he said, " in spite of the proverb, sing 
best when fed by wage or inheritance." " 'Tis the con- 
vinced belief of mankind," said Francis Thompson, with a 
sardonic smile, " that to make a poet sing you must pinch 
his belly, as if the Almighty had constructed him like cer- 
tain rudimentarily vocal dolls." " No artist," says Arnold 
Bennett, " was ever assisted in his career by the yoke, by 
servitude, by enforced monotony, by economic inferiority." 
And Bliss Carman speaks out loud and bold: " The best 
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poets who have come to maturity have always had some 
means of livelihood at their command. The idea that any 
sort of artist or workman is all the better for being 
doomed to a life of penurious worry is such a silly old 
fallacy one wonders it could have persisted so long." The 
wolf may be splendid at suckling journalism and various 
other less inspired sorts of writing, but she is a ferocious 
old stepmother to poetry. There are some who snatch at 
any argument in support of the existing order, and who 
triumphantly point out the great number of good poems that 
were written under " seemingly " adverse conditions. But 
they do not stop to consider how much better these poems 
might have been made under ' ' seemingly ' ' favorable condi- 
tions. Percy Mackaye was right when he declared that the 
few singers left to English poetry after our " wholesale driv- 
ing-out and killing-out of poets . . . are of two sorts — those 
with incomes and those without. Among the former are 
found most of the excellent names in English poetry ; a fact 
which is hardly a compliment to our civilization." 

Would that one of those excellent philanthropists who has 
grown so accustomed to giving a million to libraries and 
universities that the act has become slightly mechanical 
might realize that he has, with all his munificence, made no 
provision as yet for helping the most indispensable part of 
our population! Would that he might realize how little 
good the poet can derive from the universities — places 
whose conservative formalism is even dangerous to his origi- 
nality, because they try to melt him along with all the other 
students and pour him into their one mold. It is distress- 
ing to think of all the good money now devoted to inducing 
callow, overdriven sophomores to compose forced essays 
and doggerel, by luring them on with the glitter of cash 
prizes. One shudders to think of all the fellowship money 
which is now being used to finance reluctant young dry-as- 
dusts while they are preparing to pack still tighter the al- 
ready overcrowded ranks of professors of English Litera- 
ture whose profession — as Gerald Stanley Lee justly re- 
marks — is founded on the striking principle that a very 
great book can be taught by a very little man. This is a 
department of human effort , which, as now usually con- 
ducted, succeeds in destroying much budding appreciation 
of poetry. Why endow these would-be interpreters of the 
art, to the utter neglect of the class of artists whose work 
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they profess to interpret! What should we think of England 
if her Victorian poets had all happened to he penniless, and 
she had packed them off to Grub Street, and invested, in- 
stead, in a few more professors of Victorian literature! 
Why should not a few thousands out of the millions we spend 
on education be used to found fellowships of creative poetry? 
These would be given not to those who wish to learn to write 
poetry, for the first thousands would be far too precious 
for use in any such wild-cat speculations. They would be 
devoted rather to poets of proven quality who have al- 
ready, somehow, learned their art, and who ask no more 
wondrous boon from life than fresh air and time to regain 
and keep that necessary margin of exuberance which must 
go to the making of real poetry. 

I would not have the incumbent of such a fellowship, how- 
ever, deprived suddenly of all outer incentives for effort. 
The abrupt transition from constant worry and war among 
his members to an absolutely unclouded life of pure voca- 
tion-following might be almost too violent a shock, and un- 
settle him and injure his productivity for a time. The in- 
come of such a fellowship, in my opinion, should be small. 
It should be such a sum as would almost, but not quite, 
support a poet very simply in the country, and still allow 
for books and an occasional trip to town. In some cases an 
annual income of a thousand dollars, supplemented by the 
little that poetry earns and a random article or story in the 
magazines would enable a poet to lead a life of the largest 
effectiveness. It is my belief that almost any genuine poet 
who is now kept in the whirl by economic reasons, and thus 
debarred from the free practice of his calling, would gladly 
relinquish even a large salary and reduce his life to simple 
terms to gain the inestimable privilege of devoting himself 
wholly to his art during the years before the golden bowl is 
broken. Many of those who are in intimate touch with the 
poetry of America to-day could show any philanthropist how 
to do his land and the world more actual, visible, immediate 
good by devoting a thousand dollars to poetry, than by al- 
lowing a hundred times that sum to slip into the ordinary 
channels of philanthropy. 

Some years ago a questionnaire was submitted to various 
successful literary men by a poetry-lover who hoped to in- 
duce a wealthy friend to subsidize poets of promise in case 
these leaders approved the plan. Their answers were pub- 
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lished in The Independent for July 28, 1910. While most of 
the litterateurs warmly favored the idea, a few of the elder 
ones opposed it. These were men who had each made a 
financial success in more lucrative branches of literature 
than poetry: and it was perfectly natural for veterans who 
had brawnily struggled through the burden and heat of the 
day to look with the unsympathetic eyes of the sturdy upon 
those frailer ones of the rising generation who perhaps 
might, without assistance, be eliminated in the rough and 
tumble of the literary market-place. Of course it was but 
human for the veterans to insist that any real genius 
among their youthful competitors " would out," and that 
any assistance would but make life too soft for the 
youngsters, and go to swell the existing flood of bad verse 
by mitigating the primal rigors of natural selection. No 
doubt the generation of writers elder than Wordsworth 
quite innocently uttered these very same sentiments in voices 
of deep authority when it was proposed to offer that young 
person a chance to compose in peace. 

Few supporters of the general plan, on the other hand, 
were wholly in favor of all the measures proposed for carry- 
ing it out. Some of the most telling criticisms went to show 
that while poets of real ability ought to be helped, the 
method of their selection offers grave difficulties. H. G. 
Wells, who heartily approved the main idea, brought out the 
fact that it would never do to leave the choice to a jury, as 
no jury would ever have voted for a half of the great poets 
who have perished miserably. Juries are much too con- 
ventionally minded. For they are public functionaries ; or, 
if not that, at least they feel self-consciously as if they were 
to be held publicly responsible, and tend to bring conven- 
tional and perhaps priggish standards to bear upon their 
choice. " They invariably become timid and narrow," says 
Mr. Wells, " and seek refuge in practical, academic, and 
moral tests that invariably exclude the real men of genius." 

Prizes and competitions were considered equally ill- 
advised methods of selection. It is significant that these 
methods are now being dropped in the fields of sculpture 
and architecture. For the mere thought of a competition is 
a thing essentially antagonistic to the creative impulse ; and 
talent is likely to acquit itself better than genius in such a 
struggle. The idea of a poetic competition is a relic of a 
pioneer mode of thought. Mr. Wells concludes that the de- 
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cision should be made by the individual. But I cannot agree 
with him that the same individual should be the donor of 
the fellowship. This would-be savior of our American 
poetry should select the best judge of poets and poetry that 
he can discover and be guided by his advice. 

On general principles, there are several things that this 
judge should not be. He should not be a professor of Eng- 
lish, because of the professor's usual bias toward the aca- 
demic. Besides, these fellowships ought not in any way to 
be associated with institutions of learning — places which 
are hostile to the creative impulse. Neither should the 
momentous decision be left to editors or publishers, because 
they are usually suffering from literary indigestion caused 
by skimming too many manuscripts too fast, and because, at 
any rate, they ordinarily pay so little attention to poetry 
and hold it commercially " in one grand despise." Nor 
should the normal type of poet be chosen to decide this ques- 
tion. For the poet is apt to have a narrow, one-sided view 
of the field. He has probably developed his own distinctive 
style and personality at the expense of artistic catholicity 
and kindly breadth of critical judgment. 

To whom, then, should the decision be left? It should be 
left, in my opinion, to a real judge — to some broad, keen 
critic of poetry with a clear, unbiased view of the whole 
domain of the art. It matters not whether he is professional 
or amateur, if he is untouched by the academic and has not 
done so much reading or writing as to impair his digestion 
and his clarity of vision. 

It seems to me that perhaps one ideal way of liberating 
the poets of the republic would be by founding fellowships 
in creative poetry through the general democratic subscrip- 
tion of all poetry-lovers. In that case, means would have to 
be devised for safeguarding the critic-judge from undue 
pressure in favor of this candidate or that ; and for guard- 
ing the incumbents of the fellowships against more insidious 
influences. For the liberated poets would be merely ex- 
changing prisons if they felt that the contributors to the 
fund assumed to dictate what sort of poetry the poets should 
write. Needless to say, the idea of charity should no more 
be connected with the award of such a fellowship than it is 
with the award of a Nobel prize. It should be a high honor, 
not a charity. 

Men say that money cannot buy a joyful heart. But next 
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to writing a great poem, I can scarcely imagine a finer 
happiness than to know that a thousand of my dollars had 
enabled a newly ripened genius to shake from his shoes the 
dust of a city office and go for a year to " God's outdoors," 
there to free his system of some of the beauty that had 
chokingly accumulated until it had grown an almost in- 
tolerable pain. "What happiness to know that my gold 
had given men the modern New World " Hyperion " or 
" Prelude " or " Ring and the Book!" And even if that 
whole year resulted in nothing more than a " Rabbi Ben 
Ezra " or a " Crossing the Bar," could one possibly con- 
sider such a result in the same thought-wave with dollars 
and cents? 

But this sum might do something even better than help 
produce counterparts of famous poems created in other 
times and lands. It might actually secure the inestimable 
boon of a year's leisure, a procession of peaceful vistas and 
vital bloom for one of those " poets to come " whom our old 
Walt Whitman so confidently counted upon to " justify him 
and answer what he was for " — that 

new brood, native, athletic, continental, greater than before known. 

This handful of gold might make it possible for one of these 
new poets to come into his own, and ours, at once, and in his 
own person to accomplish that fusion so devoutly to be 
wished — of those diverse factors of the greatest poetry 
which have existed among us thus far only in awful isola- 
tion, as the possession of this one and that of our chief 
singers. 

How fervently we poetry-lovers wish that one of the cap- 
tains of industry would feel impelled to put his hand into 
his pocket — if only into his smallest watch-pocket — or to re- 
vise his will in favor of the art! It would be such poetic 
justice if one of those who have prospered most through 
the very speeding-up process which has seriously crippled 
our poetry should devote to its service a small tithe of 
what he has won from poetry's loss — and thus hasten our 
renaissance of song and lure a new dawn, " brighter than 
before known " out of the dusk of the poets. 

Robebt Haven Schaupfleb. 



